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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA, 




VII. —MRS. WHEELER'S SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE DEC- 
ORATION OF TABLE LINEN. 

|ONE of the household arts are 
more ideal than those that relate 
to table napery," said Mrs. 
Wheeler. " Fortunately, fashion 
sometimes condescends to the 
ideal, and at present it pre- 
scribes minute attention to table 
linen. There is a tendency now 
toward decoration that offers a 
wide field for the amateur embroiderer, and next to 
an altar cloth or a baby's frock, perhaps there is no 
work which more becomes a woman's leisure hours, 
I have seen a couple of elderly Frenchwomen in their 
drawing-room darning the thin places in napkins, when 
darning seemed much more of an elegant accom- 
plishment than an evidence of premeditated pov- 
erty. That is one of the fashions not yet brought 
from France. 

" The present mode of covering tables with 
colored cloths stimulates the embroiderer by 
allowing her work to tell so finely. Let us sup- 
pose that we are in a country house. The table 
is covered first with a cloth of ' solid ' blue Irish 
linen, deeply fringed. Over that lies a strip of 
coarse heavy homespun linen — for we don't pro- 
pose to be fine, but fitting — reaching to the plates. 
If the table is oblong, this strip will be about five 
feet by three feet. The ends are handsomely 
fringed, or perhaps have a band of broad Irish 
lace. The decoration will consist of a broad 
band worked in blue of the color of the lower 
cloth. The design may be according to fancy. 
I suggest conventional ornament. This will be 
worked in outline in linen floss, such as the 
Brainerd and Armstrong floss, that looks like silk. 
Then certain parts may be wrought solid to give 
a certain accent to the whole. As we are work- 
ing on heavy linen, the stitchery should be heavy 
and effective. 

"Now let us suppose a table thus prepared; 
then set with old Indian blue china and a bunch 
of blue larkspurs to grace the centre, and what 
prettier invitation could one have to come and 
dine? 

" Or if red suits your complexion best, the table 
may be covered with solid red cotton canvas for 
the under cloth. The centre strip will then be 
embroidered with red French working cotton, and 
the table be set with the beautiful red Kaga ware 
to be bought at no great expense at any of the 
Japanese shops." 

" What shall the napkins be ?" 
" To carry out the idea fully, I would suggest 
squares of homespun linen, with a narrow border 
embroidered on one end only. In the middle of 
the opposite side outline a small circle or triangle 
enclosing the initials or monogram of the hostess." 

*' That is charming for the country, but one dines 
so much more frequently in town." 

" For city houses very fine white linen heavily embroid- 
ered with silk answers the same decorative purpose." 
" What shall be the under cloth ?" 
" There ^are linens so fine and dainty that expensive 
things are unnecessary." 

" I am glad you have not suggested plush or satin. I 
have not yet forgotten the sensation, of picking up my 
bread from a red satin table cover." 

" I dined sumptuously myself off pink satin this sea- 
son, but, as your tone seems to intimate, it is not — well, 
we will say — nice. Much of the charm of the table lies 
in its sentiment of freshness and spotlessness. Nothing 
should go on a table where food is placed that cannot 
be washed. Moreover, the steam-cleaning establish- 
ments can never inspire the sentiments of the washtub, 
even if the good people who indulgein satin cloths found 



it necessary to employ them. And let me add, senti- 
ment has too much to do with our enjoyment to sacrifice 
it to mere fineness. No, we will have wash cloths of 
solid color but of exquisite web. The centre cloth should 
be of the finest linen, and for an adornment nothing is 
more beautiful than fine drawn work all around. There 
are great opportunities in this way for drawn work, which 
rivals the beauty and fineness of lace. By the way, do 
you know that we get our drawn work through the Mi- 
norcans of St. Augustine, who preserve the traditions they 
received so many years ago from the Spanish nuns ?" 

" One could scarcely imagine, unassisted, that those 
Minorcan women ever did anything." 

" Yet they are most skilful needlewomen, and our 
modern lace-like drawn work is the outcome of the early 
teaching they received." 

" But with the drawn work shall there be embroidery ?" 

"Not necessarily; but I have seen a beautiful drawn 
cloth on which were embroidered pansies in their nat- 
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ural colors. This was done in silks. The pansies lay 
as if scattered over the cloth, and the table decorations 
in keeping were pansies. This is a suggestion that can 
be carried out in any favorite flower. Another very ef- 
fective way of treating the central strip of linen is bv 
' cut work.' " 

" How is this done?" 

" The design should be strongly drawn, and, where 
necessary, punched ; but more often it is necessary to cut 
it out clean with a pair of sharp scissors. Then it must 
be buttonholed, and the interstices crossed by threads, 
to be also buttonholed. This gives it the effect of lace. 
In fact, it resembles church lace, and the strip suggests 
an altar cloth." 

" Is the work to be done in silk or linen ?" 

" Silk, and I suggest gold-colored silks. They wash 
well, and the strip, with its ornament, in that case will 
' tell ' over plain white under covers. The napkins for 



such a cloth are square pieces of linen, with a narrow 
buttonholed edge. Although we are talking of original 
work, I would like to say here that the small square Jap- 
anese doilies that are masses of embroidery and color 
when sewed together make a beautiful centre cloth." 

" But every one does not care to go to the trouble and 
expense of two cloths." 

" In that case it is well to have a fine large design in 
the centre. The initials surrounded by ornament make 
an effective decoration. These should be embroidered 
in colored silks. Again, I suggest gold-colored silks as 
most useful and effective." 

" What other methods of embroidery can be used ?" 
" In making borders I think it an excellent plan to 
stamp the design and then throw it into relief by darning 
the ground in color. The embroidery cord which is now 
in vogue is useful in outlining a design. The cord is fas- 
tened down at small intervals by white or colored silks. 
A purl stitch, as it is technically known to embroiderers, 
increases the effectiveness." 
" What is a purl stitch ?" 

" A loop-shaped stitch, and it is very orna- 
mental. If the manufacturers used good designs 
in the damask table-cloths it would be a happy 
thought to treat those by outlining and veining. 
But the designs are not good, so if we must use 
them, we keep them as unobtrusive as possible. 

" I have seen a table cloth for a ' stag party' — I 
believe that is the technical term. It was used at 
a gentleman's supper. All about the square cloth 
were groups taken from old Dutch pictures, boors 
drinking, emblems of rough good cheer. It was 
very jolly, and not as recklessly convivial as it 
sounds. This was executed in old Dutch em- 
broidery to be in character, and in blue linen 
floss. 

" Now let me describe a hunting cloth to be 
used at a hunt dinner. It was square, and just large 
enough to cover the top of the table. It had a 
border about six inches wide, and this was a 
regular hunting field. Hounds and huntsmen were 
pursuing a fox at full cry, jumping hurdles and 
ditches in most exciting fashion. The drawing 
was done by a huntsman of artistic tastes and 
the work by a young lady fond of the chase. It 
was outlined in black silk, and so finely done that 
the work was like an etching ; even the faces 
wore their various expressions." 

" One could vary the scene for the occasion ?" 
" Certainly. At the seaside, where there is a fish 
club, wave forms, dolphins, big and little fishes 
would combine into an ornament that would be 
both entertaining and suitable. In fact, to every 
woman will occur some event to which she wishes 
to give special attention, and she can get up a set 
of table napery to do it honor. In this age of de- 
signs offered so freely there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in getting something suitable if she does not 
design or draw herself. In fact, with my enthu- 
siasm for the embroiderer's art, I can fancy no 
more agreeable pastime than in thus decorating 
an entire table service of linen." M. G. H. 
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The lectern hanging engraved in this number is 
part of a set for Trinity Church furniture, to go with 
altar and pulpit hangings given last month. The ground 
should be of figured silk, as before recommended, of the 
correct ecclesiastical green, and the whole design should 
be carefully marked out upon it. It should be framed 
all in one — that is to say, not rolled and the outlying or- 
naments worked first, leaving the heavy gold triangles 
to be applied when all else is finished. The roses must 
be worked either in ordinary or in Japanese feather- 
stitch in silk, and very delicate tones of light, broken 
reds selected ; the calyx leaflets in satin-stitch, the lines 
going outward in bronzy olives inclining to gold. 
When the flower is fully worked it should be outlined 
with fine gold cord or with Japanese gold thread; a 



